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more purposeful and fruitful. Asa Gray and Benjamin Peirce used their rising reputations and their energies to promote closer cooperation among scientists, and between science and the federal government.
But the tendency toward organization was broader and more significant than any one leader could account for or provide. The traditionally American way of effecting through mutual and voluntary association larger purposes than individuals alone could achieve found expression in 1848 in the organization of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The stimulus was given by the Association of American Geologists and Naturalists, but the statement of purposes and rules indicated that the new group was patterned after the British Association established in 1831. Meeting annually or even semiannually in widely scattered cities, the American Association, through its subsections devoted to the discussion of papers in particular fields and through its publications, not only brought scientists together but stimulated investigation and cooperation. By 1854 the original 471 members had increased to over a thousand, including two women. One of these, Maria Mitchell, was known throughout the western civilized world by reason of her independent discovery of a cornet.
Government Participation
During the years between the election of Jackson and the Civil War, the state and federal governments became perhaps the most important agencies for the promotion of science. Stimulated by the hope of discovering unknown minerals, state after state embarked on geological surveys. The North Carolina survey (1824-1828) was a pioneer undertaking. The Massachusetts survey, begun in 1830 under the direction of Edward Hitchcock of Amherst, published its findings in 1833. Before the opening of the Civil War almost every state had carried out one or more such surveys. That of New York was of particular significance because it included the stratographic record for which the great paleontologist, James Hall, was responsible. Beginning about 1840, many states also surveyed their flora and especially their fauna; the natural history surveys of Massachusetts and New York were outstanding examples of cooperative investigation. All these state surveys involved systematic investigation which no isolated individual could perform.
Gradually, and against opposition, the federal government itself took